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For Friends’ Review 
THE PERMANENT FORM OF CONSECRA- 
TION. 


HOLINESS MADE CONTINUOUS, 


The gospel is not the same as the law. It 
does not say with the latter, “the man which 
doeth those things shall live by them.” It 
tells of One, not less than the Son of God, 
who was obedient to the whole law, and 
suffered unto death for us, and draws us as 
weak and guilty to put our trust in Him, in 
what He has done for us, and in what He is 
ready now to do for us. But it makes the 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 10, 1880. 
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test of trust to be obedience. Enamored of 
| His love, we are to give our hearts to Him in 
'a steadfast consecration which shows itself 
in obedience. He became thus the author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
Him. 

A good illustration of this is found in the 
story of Gilbert Latey, who was one of the 
Early Friends. He was a man of good nat- 
ural parts, God-fearing from his boyhood, a 
companion of the most pious be could find. 
He was very prosperous in his business, and 
had all that seemed needful for satisfaction 
of heart. Yet he was not satisfied, and in 
this state went to hear Edward Burrouzh. 
On hearing Burrough, he was convinced as 
to the way in which he, who seems to have 
had already some Christian experience, 
could find full peace. ‘Not consulting 
with flesh and blood, he gave up to the lead- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, greatly rejoicing 
that he had found his soul’s beloved, and 
resolving, through the Lord’s assistance, to 
take up his cross and despise the shame, ac- 
counting all things but as dross that he might 
win Christ.” He became very useful in 
the Lord’s hand in caring for others, and in 
settling and overseeing meetings. © But after 
some time he met with a sharp proving of 
his faith. His business was that of a tailor. 
The dress of men at that time was profusely 
ornamented with lace, ete. He felt restrain- 
ed from making those superfluities, and bav- 
ing the custom of many gentlemen, lost by 
this course nearly all his trade. People said 
he was mad. He had to discharge many of 
bis workmen, and was in doubt whetber he 
would not be obliged to become a journey- 
man himself. But gradually a trade with 
sober people grew up, sufficient for his wants, 
and he went forward with a good conscience 
towards God. About this time he became a 
minister, and was faithful in this and other 
service for his Lord and Saviour, through 
persecution and trials, even to old age. 

In an epistle signed by him and others oc- 
cur these words: “ Wherefore, dear friends, 
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mind God’s leading in all things whereunto | 
you are called, and therein abide with the 
Lord; keeping a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards man; that so the 
truth may be adorned in us all by a holy life | 
and godly conversation, as becomes the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ, that so God, 
over all, may have the glory and honor, to 
whom it belongs evermore.” 


oo — 


FAREWELL. 


As the Introduction to his published ad- 
dress on Missionary Work in connection with 
the Society of Friends, just issued, Stanley 
Pumphrey bas placed the following farewell 
words : 

To Friends in America : 


Dear Friends:—I believe the time has 
now come for my long service among you 
to be brought to a close, and in sending out 
this little book on Missionary Work, I wish 
to take the opportunity of saying a few 
parting words. During the four years that | 
I have spent among you, in the latter balf 
of whicb I have been accompanied by my 
dear wife, I have visited much the larger 
proportion of your meetings, and with the 
single exception of Walnut Creek Quarter, ' 
in Kansas, I have labored more or less, in | 


all of your ninety Quarterly Meetings, while | 


REVIEW. 


the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” What 
a beautiful picture is presented in these 
words, of a church at rest bevause united ; 
holy beeause living in the fear of God; 
happy through the comfort of the Spirit; 
multiplying because faithful in its testimony 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. Let us ask that 
we may at least approximate to this blessed 
standard, that our people, united in love to 
one another in the truth, may be valiant for 
the truth upon the earth. 

This little book speaks of one of the most 
important departments of the church’s 
labors. It deals with Missionary Work — 
a term by which I understand the service of 
those who are sent out by the churches into 
needy districts, to live and labor with the 
object of bringing people to the saving 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
planting churches. 

Had I spoken of the philanthropic work 
of Friends, a large volume would have been 
needed iustead of a pampblet. I am thank- 
ful for all true philanthropic effort, and wish 
that we may abound in it increasingly. I 
bless God for the love that goes out to the 
poor and wretched, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, teaching the ignorant, 
caring for the fatherless, the widow and the 
stranger, relieving those who are afflicted in 
mind, body or estate; but let us not forget 


to not a few the Lord has led me repeatedly. ' that the truest philanthropy reaches forth 
Before I left my bome I believed that the | to the soul of our brother, seeking to rescue 
promise given to Jacob was renewed to me:|him from sin and bring him in repentance 
“T am with thee, and will keep thee in all | and faith to the Saviour’s feet. 


places whither thou goest, and will bringthee| This is the highest mission of the church, 
again into thine own land, for I will not|a mission to which we must gird ourselves 
leave thee until I tave done that which I|and put on strength in the name of the 
have spoken to thee of.” ‘Thou hast dealt| Lord. Each meeting should be a light in 
well with Thy servant, O Lord, according its own neighborhood. Our messengers 
to Thy word” is my heartfelt acknowledg-|should be going forth to the neglected and 
ment, as I think how graciously this prom- | degraded of the land, and in far-reaching 


ise has been thus far verified in my long 
journeyings, in which I have been kept from | 
all danger, and in almost uninterrupted 
health, though having greater cause than | 
Jacob to say, “‘I am not worthy of the least 
of all the mercies and of all the truth which 
Thou hast showed unto Thy servant.” 
Among the mercies of which we have been | 
partakers, the love of our bretbren, flowing | 


love and obedience we should unite in help- 
ing to carry the Gospel to the dark places 
of the earth. This is the concern that has 
rested on my heart during these parting 
months, and I leave it with you. Your 
friend and brother, STANLEY PUMPHREY. 


| Baltimore, Twelfth mo. 20th, 1879. 


—~oo 


Tue Law AND Ho.tiness.—The law then 


out in thoughtful kindness and willing help,| reveals sin, condemns sin, and leads to 
has been specially refreshing. Our Friends | Christ, who takes up the curse and condem- 
may be assured of our grateful love for| nation of the law. But this law which con- 
them, and that we earnestly desire their in-|demns and kills is the law of Christ, who 
dividual and collective welfare. 'pardons and makes alive, and as the will of 

In the last Quarterly Meeting I attended | the King, it abides as arule of duty for every 
(that at Spiceland, 12th mo. 13th,) the sub- pardoned sinner—abides in all of its integ- 
ject that seemed given me to present was | rity, in all of its divine authority, in all of 
from Acts ix. 31: “Then had the churches | its exceeding broadness, reaching to the very 


rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and | thoughts and intents of the heart.—A. W. 
Samaria, and were edified ; and walking in| Pitzer. 





PERSEVERING PRAYER, 


It is not to be expected that life shall be 
fall of extraordinary events, or overpower- 
ing manifestations of divine mercy. Such 
was not the case even with the Apostles, 
although they were so largely blessed in 
their personal experience and labors. They 
bad to learn in whatsoever state they were 
therewith to be content, and to know both 
how to be abased and how to abound, 
to be full and to be hungry. But where the 
heart is drawn by the Blessed Spirit into 
prayer for some blessing obviously needed, 
then may Christians continue in prayer with 
all perseverance till the blessings sought are | 
received. Some time since such an answer 
to persevering prayer was given in our 
pages, and the following from Divine Life 
is another example: 

Persevering Prayer. Impressive Facts. 
By John Thompson, Tregoney, Cornwall. 

It has been suggested that it might be for 
God’s glory, and belpful to believers, were I 
to send you, for publication, a few facts con- 
nected with a blessed time of revival we bad | 
at Tregoney some years ago, and which we 
felt to be directly in answer to prayer. 

I, as a pastor of the Congregational chapel 
and principal of a boarding school, had 
been working for the Lord for some years, 
trying to do good, and yet not baving such 
faith as would lead to the expectation of 
seeing souls converted; when a dear friend, 
Mr. Marshall, paid us a visit, and from some 
conversation held with bim, my dear wife 
and myself were led to realize the doctrine 
of assurance, and to enter into such peace 
and rest as we had never before experienced. 
Then we began to pray specially for conver- 
sion; for twelve months we continued in 
earnest daily prayer, more especially for 
our boys, and at the end of that time our 
prayers were answered, even beyond our 
highest expectations. 

There began to be a more serious feeling 
amongst believers, and a waiting upon God, 
such as we had not had in this place before. 
Strange to say, at this very time, Mr. Mar- 
shall, who bud before been made the means 
of blessing to ourselves, came again. He 
took the services for me one Sabbath, and in 
the evening the Lord enabled him to speak 
with much fervor on the death of Jesus. 
And that same evening, before retiring to 
rest, we had the joy of seeing eight of the 
dear boys in the school rejoicing in the Lord. 
That week there was a wonderful time of 
blessing ; thirty-eight boys were converted. 
The work spread to the village, and many, 
even of the most thoughtless, underwent a 
change of heart, some of the conversions 
being most striking. 
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Ever since that time we have had wave 
after wave of blessing in the school, in which 
we have bid a boys’ “ Christian Band ”’ for 
several years, and many have gone forth 
into the world, and bare me usefal 
members of society, some as miuisters of the 
gospel, and others filling important positions 
in various parts of the world, and all this 
we fully believe in answer to prayer. 


bec 


“o- 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 

In an interesting article in the Princeton 
Review, for Third month, 1879, on the Pulpit 
and Modern Skepticism, Phillips Brooks be- 
gins by stating that ‘The characteristic 
skepticism of to-day, whether it be that of 
the untaugbt people or of the learned 
scholar, is marked by its completeness and 
despair. It does not suggest any substitute 
for the religion which it disbelieves, and 
which in its active moods it labors to de- 
stroy. It rejects not certain doctrines only, 
but the whole body of the Christian faith.” 
This he admits, as all thoughtful observers 
will agree, ‘‘leaves man’s religious nature 
unprovided for and hungry, and therefore 
gives to Christianity the perpetual advantage 
of human nature, if it can be only large 
enough to see its chance.” 

He thinks that this skepticism is not a re- 
volt against certain doctrinal errors of pro- 
fessing Christians, but “it is rather the play 
of all life upon the fundamental grounds and 
general structure of faith. It is the meeting 
in the commonest minds of great perpetual 
tides of thought and instinct, which neu- 
tralize each otber, such as the tides of fate 
and providence, the tides of pessimism and 
optimism, the tides of self-sacrifice and sel- 
Jishness.”” Who does not feel the force of 
the middle part of the next paragraph, as 
applying not only to acknowledged skeptics, 
but to a large class of young men who do 
attend upon public worship, and who, orderly 
outwards in their character, show little of 
the deep earnestness which has ever attended 
a sincere faith. ‘The reason why my hearer, 
who sits moodily, or scornfully or sadly be- 
fore me in his pew, and does not cordially 
believe a word of what I preach to him, the 
reason why he disbelieves is not tha: be has 
found the evidence for inspiration or for 
Christ’s divinity, or for the atonement, un- 
satisfactory. It is that the aspect of the 
world, which is Fate, has been too strong 
for the fundamental religion of the world, 
which is Providence. And the temptation 
of the world, which is self-indulgence, has 
seemed to make impossible the preeept of 
religion, which is self-surrender; and the 


|tendency of experience, which is bopeless~ 
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ness, has made the tendency of the gospel, 
which is hope, to seem unreal and unbe- 
lievable.” 

What then is the remedy proposed? 
Phillips Brooks thinks that special arguments 
against errors, or special pleading as to the 
evidences of Christianity, are not that which 
is usually wanted. That the minister of 
Christ, while acquainting himself with the 
current thoughts of men whom be addresses, 
cannot meet them by some subtle skill. He 
deems the true plan to be to preach faith in 
a person, the Lord Jesus Christ, rather than 
to set forth doctrine. Of course be does not 
set aside doctrines, for they are essentially 
interwoven with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But it is a question of precedence—Christ 
and doctrines, not the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion and Christ. In short, he would 
return to the example of the apostles, who 


“ceased not to teach and preach Jesus| 


Christ.” 

Amid all the perplexities and darkness of 
life’s problem, they reiterated the great 
truth, that ‘‘God so loved the world that He} 
gave His Son.’ As the ultimate expression 
of loving self-sacrifice, they announced that 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.’ ‘To the heart burdened with tbat 


pervading seuse of sin which has ever op- 


pressed meu, and led them at times to do 
almost anything to find peace within with 
God, they told that Christ had ‘‘once suffered | 





for sin, the just in the stead of the unjust, that 
He might bring us to God.” Phillips Brooks | 
demands that men shall preach and teach 
only what they themselves believe with the | 
whole heart, and act out in their lives, openly | 
and secretiv. Let not any one preach that | 
which he secretly holds in question. Use| 
the utmost candor. 

But he does not ask that men preach half 
truths. He says, ‘‘ There is no greater mis- 
take, I think, than to suppose that in such | 
doubting days men want to have Christian | 
truth made slight and easy to them. The 
fact of Christian history bas been that in| 
times of staggering faith men need the whole | 
truth, not modified or tamed to suit their| 
weakened power of apprehension. It would} 
be no strange issue of such times as we are 
living in, if out of them should come a great 
demand for difficult doctrine, a time of 
superstition, a fever to succeed the cbill.” * * 

“The spiritual unity of the faith must be} 
brougbt out, and its simplicity esserted in| 
the prominence given to the personal life and 
work of Jesus Christ, and loyalty to Him, | 
as the test of all discipleship.” 

He would press the highest claims of 
Christian morality upon the self-indulgent 
and vicious. ‘Like soul and body,” he says, 
“religion and morality belong together.” | 
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“Every truth is necessary to man, which is 
necessary to righteousness, and no truth is 
necessary to man which is not necessary to 
righteousness.” 

But as to creed he advocates the utmost 
simplicity. ‘ Believe in Me ”—not believe 
this or that about Me, but “ Believe in Me.” 
That always is the faith of the gospels. 
They hud no creed but Christ. Christ was 
their creed. And it is the glory of the 
earliest chureh, that it had for its people no 
demanded creed of abstract doctrine what- 
soever. In the venerable wisdom of the 
apostolic symbol, it believed in “ Father, Son 
and Spirit, the one Eternal God.” 

‘Make known and reveal to men by every 
means you can command the personal Christ, 
not doctrine about Him, but Him; strike at 
the tyranny of the physical life by the power 
of His spiritual presence. Let faith mean, 
make faith mean trusting Him and trying to 
obey Him. Call any man a Christian who 
is following Him.” P. Brooks, among prac- 
tical conclusions, urges ‘‘the ardent recog- 
nition of Christians one by the other, the 
fullest fellowship of faith with all believers 
whatever Christian name they bear.” 

Again, “ The life of Jesus must be the 
centre of all believing and all preaching. Not 
abstract but personal is the saving power 
‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ ‘ Behold the 
Man ;’ those are the summons to which men 
will always listen.” 

But he adds a word which especially ap- 
plies to the Society of Friends. ‘ The 
eburecb must put off her look of selfishness. 
She must first feel, and then frankly say, 
that she exists only as the picture of what 
the world ought to be. Not as the ark, 
where a choice few may take refuge from the 
flood, but as the ‘promise and potency’ of 
the new heavens and the new earth, she must 
offer herself to men.” 


“2 


GO YE. 


“ Did our Lord tell Saul of Tarsus all that 
he was to do ?”’ 

‘i No.” 

‘‘What! not even when He appeared to 
him in that wonderful way from heaven?” 

No.” 

“ What did the Lord say to him ?” 

“That he was to go into Damascus, and 
there it would be told bim what he was to 
do.” 

‘““What means did the Lord use to tell 
Saul what he was to do?” 

“ He sent a man to tell him.” 

“ Who was he?” 

“ Ananias.”” 

“Do we know much about Ananias ?" 
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“No; only this, he was sent with a mes- 
sage to Saul, to tell him the Lord’s will 
concerning him.” * * * 

“What means did the Lord employ to 
make His will known to Saul ?” 

“ He sent a disciple to tell him.” 

“Did He tell him Himself immediately ?” 

“No; He sent a man to tell him.” 

“ Mention another instance of God work- 
ing in the same way, recorded in the Acts.” 

“ The case of Cornelius, who was told by 
the angel to send for Peter.” 

“The angel then, was not sent to tell 
Cornelius the way of salvation?” 

‘‘No; God sent Peter to do that.” 

“ Jesus Christ began to do the same thing 
when He was on earth, did He not, even 
when He was Himself teaching and working 
miracles ? ’ 


“Yes; He sent the twelve apostles and | 


the seventy disciples.” 
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health of school children has probably re- 
ceived more extensive recognition within 
the last ten years than was accorded it dur- 
ing all the half century preceding. It is 
well that this is the ease, for investigations 
in matters of school economy have shown 
that there are practices in vogue which de- 
mand modification and amendment, or even, 
as to some, entire eradication. 

One of the most valuable results of this 
inquiry in Germany, where education is so 
general, has been to draw attention to the 
fact that a very large percentage of the 
youth of that country have had their eye- 
sight permanently impaired by reason of the 
deficiency of light, or of the wrong positions 
in which the studeats have been placed as 
to the supply of light. Recently, in our 
own country, that useful journal, the Plumb- 
er and Sanitary Engineer, bas made the 
sanitary condition of school-houses a special 


‘“ But what is the greatest instance of all ;| topic of discussion, offering premiums for 


the greatest proof to us, that God chooses 
to declare His will through man to man?” 

“God sent His own Son to become man.” 

“ Could He not have converted the whole 
world in a moment to the obedience of faith 
in some other way ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ But what did He in His wisdom choose 
to do?’ 

** He sent His Son to be born of the Vir- 


this earth as a real man, and to teach man, 
and to die for man.” 
“ What does Jesus Christ call us men?” 
“ His brethren.” 
“ Who is our Mediator ?” 
“The Man, Christ Jesus.” 


“What means does God employ to make | 


His will known to us?” 
“He uses men to teach men.” 
“Can they do this by themselves ?” 
“No; but God makes them able.” 
‘* How have you heard the gospel ?” 
‘“‘ Because God sent you to us.” 
“And now listen. How are ail 
people still in ignorance, to hear it ? 
have I often told you about that?” 
Whereupon the scholars looked shy, and 
some said softly, ‘‘ We must teach them.” 


your 
What 


“Yes, indeed you must..—Memoir of 


Bishop Patteson, Vol. ii. 178-80. 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


The School Garden. A practical contribu- 
tion to the subject of education. By Prof. 
Erasmus Schwab. Translated from the 
fourth German edition by Mrs. Horace 
Mann. New York: M. L. Holbrook & 
Co., 1879. 





| school-house 


the plans which shall best effect the pur- 
poses sought. Of these purposes the proper 
ventilation of school rooms as preventive 
of dullness, headaches, the spread of diseases, 
etc., is placed foremost as a vital considera- 
tion. Another step in the right direction is 
that intended to be effected through the 
‘“‘sehool garden,” supplementing the usual 
routine of sedentary iu-door exercises, by in- 


| telligent and chiefly out of-door observations 
gin Mary, to become man, and to walk on| 


in the line of natural history—an outcome 


| of the kindergarten plan of Froebel. 


In the preface to the little book upon this 
subject by Erasmus Schwab, the author 
states that, following bis superintendence of 


;a park at Olmutz—planted as a compensa- 


tion for the destruction of the town’s walks 
by war—he had been chosen Inspector (in 


| 1870) of the German public scbools of the 
| Olmutz district. 


In the preceding year, the 
general government had passed alaw that 


| with every country school there should be 


counected an experimental field or garden. 


| It was E. Schwab’s concern sot only to de- 


velop the interests of this law as it stood, 
but also to secure the extension of its bene- 
fits to the towns and cities as well. The 
Departments of Education and Agriculture 
have lent their co-operation, and, at the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873, where a model 
and garden were exhibited, 
opportunity was afforded to call general 
attention to the subject 

In cities, where the school lot is usually 
but a small plat of ground, not much space 
can be spared for gardening purposes. Still 
there are the borders, which can be planted ; 
and in these it will be found useful to place 
the wild flowers and ferns which the ebild- 


‘ren and their teachers can transplaut from 
The subject of the preservation of the! 


the surrounding country. Within the school- 
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| 
house, window gardening may be advan-| ence upon its Almighty Maker ; and hence, 
tageously practised. In the towns and! whilst the new method may, in the main, be 
villages, where the school grounds will be| commended for adoption, its application, as to 
larger, space will be afforded also for the| particulars, will be subject to such limita- 
growing of shrubs and trees, the sidewalks|tions as Christian truth will teach and 
being made use of for the planting of the| impose. J. W. L. 
latter, and care being taken to introduce as 
great a variety of genera and species as) 
possible. In the State of New York and in| 
New England considerable attention of late i , 
years has been paid to the latter branch| Since the work on the meeting-house of the 
of the subject by various ‘Village Improve-| Mexican Mission was begun, the weather has 
ment Societies.” These, in their work of| been clear and beautiful, and should it cen- 
planting trees and shrubs, should endeavor | tinue so until the New Year the masons will be 
to co-operate with the teachers and scholars, | done laying the walls. The brick-maker has 
that thus an assured, permanent interest in| probibited all dancing on his land until the 
the matter mav continue to develop | bricks are all delivered, as he thinks that he 
Every country school in Austria, as bas| Will-thus by an act of penitence receive the 
been said, is now by law authorized to have! protection of God in his labors. He isa 
an experimental garden or field attached to| Romanist, but still thinks that all cburch 
it. This may be contiguous to the school-| building imposes solemnity to the workmen. 
lot, or it may be some distance removed| The day on which the main entrance door- 


7 


MEXICAN MISSION. 


therefrom. With this, intended for the boys, | 
and designed as a place for the cultivation | 
of cereals, beans, roots, ete., there should 
also be a nursery for trees and a smaller) 
experiment (kitchen) garden for girls. Our} 


autbor recommends that, where the garden 
is of sufficient size, whether in town, village 


or country, there should be some plants 
grown of economic industrial uses, as the 
flax or hemp, or the mulberry tree for silk- 
worms ; also a bee-hive and bees, where the 
range is sufficiently large to make it safe to 
keep such. In many cases a pond or smaller 


water basin can be readily introduced, permit- | 


ting the study of aquatic plants and the in. 
ferior orders of the fauna of the district. 
The microscope may here be made use of to 
advantage in the analysis of flowers and the 
study of plant morphology generally, and 
in exhibiting the many curiosities of pond 
life. 

In referring to the moral and esthetic 
results of this method of instruction in 
natural history, the author appears to have 
forgotten to point his learners to the all- 
important lesson of “looking from nature up 
to nature’s God,” resting, it would seem, in 
the belief of those who declare that nature 
itse!{—tbe universe—is God. Quoting Ross- | 
miis-ler approviogly, he says: ‘ Mother 
Kart, with her materials, powers, phenome- | 
na and forms of life, is to us what we call 
nalure. _This nature is our home, to be a 
stranger to which brings disgrace and injury to 
asall. Inthis conception nature is the ground- 
work of human culture and morals. In 
these words, in my view, lies the central 
point of human instruction.” But no such 
pantheistic conception can compensate for 
that love of nature which is ever accom- 
panied by a child-like trast in and depend- 


way was raised, the attention of the muleteers 
of five large wagon trains and of the many 
resideuts of the square was drawn to the 
work which thus began to show what kind 
of a building was being erected. One owner 
of a train from Aguascalientes, a few days 
before vowed he would kill all the Protes- 
tants in Matamoruas before leaving, but on 
being told there were two hundred, and that 
he would find it a long job, he bought a bot- 
tle of mezcal, a distilled liquor prepared 
from the Agave, and tried to interrapt wor- 
ship by coming to treat all the worshippers. 
A policeman passing by took him to the jail 
to pass the night, and next morning he was 
glad to get a release on plea of drunken- 
ness, instead of suffering the penalty imposed 
by law on those who interrupt public wor- 
ship in registered balls. Our present room 
will only admit about seventy persons, and 
there is usually a crowd of fifteen to twenty 


muleteers at the doorway, who generally 


listen with attention, and always keep order 
when they see a policeman on the ground. 
S. AP. 


British Friend 
THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. 


NO II. 


Having made temporary provision for the 
comfort of the pupils already here, Capt. 
Pratt started about the 14th of Tenth 
mo. en route for Wichita, Kansas, there to 
meet a company of Indian youths, gathered 
from the different Agencies in the Indian 
Territory. 

With a view of forwarding this matter at 
the Agencies, as well as to give information 
and practical illustration to the Indians, 
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of what was intended to be accomplished 
with such of their children as should be se- 
lected for this school, two young men of the 
Hampton Students, viz., Making Medicine, 
a Cheyenne, and Etadleuh, a Kiowa, had 
been sent some weeks previously, to their 
respective Agencies, 

Both of these young men proved of good 
service; for although the Indians of the 
Territory are much more conversant with 
educational matters than those of Dakota, it 
would take some persuasion to make them 
willing to send their children away for so 
long @ time. 

The delegation from the Cheyenne Agency 
was the most numerous; the number who 
wished to come from this Agency was 
so large that the Commissioner of Indian | 
Affairs authorized an increase of ten to the 
limit before fixed. 

From the Kiowa and Comanche and 
Wichita Agencies, although some good pu- 
pils were furnished, I do not consider that 
the tribes did themselves justice in their 
selections. 





Some who should have met us at Wichita) 
not being on time, 1 was sent by Captain) 
Pratt to the Osage, Pawnee and Ponca 
Agencies, with instructions to collect from 
those Agencies all who were intended for 
this school, and bring them on. I regret to| 
say that the Osages refused for some shadowy | 
reasons to furnish their quota, though every 
endeavor was used by their Agents to in 
duce them to do so. 

It was my privilege to be present at the 
Sabbath evening worship at the school at 
Osage Agency, and I cannot forbear a word | 
of praise and encouragement to the managers | 
of that school. The deportment of the 
pupils was excellent, and the house a model 
of order and neatness. Were it not for the 
great advantage of removing from home 
associations, there would seem to be no good 
reason why these Indians should send their | 
children away for an education. 

At the Pawnee Agency, I found the In- 
dians very busy wheat sowing; all seemed) 
to be working well, and with a favorable, 
season their crop will be large. Leaving 
here with the prescribed number of four 
boys and two girls, the next point was 
Ponca Agency; took from here three Ponca | 
boys and two Nez Pereés of Joseph’s band. | 
The fathers of these two boys were waiting | 
for a talk before going to their homes fifteen | 
miles from the Agency. The substance was, 
that many years ago, in their own country, | 
they bad missionaries and teachers among 
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tunity of sending their sons where they 
would get a good education. 

One of these boys, “William,” is a par- 
ticularly gentle, pleasing youth of about 
eighteen, who seems to show real apprecia- 
tiun of what is being done for him. 

This company arrived at Wichita in time 
to join those who had been for some days 
waiting with Captain Pratt. The journey 
east was much enjoyed by the ehildren, but 
few of whom had ever seen a train of cars 
before. On leaving Kansas City, there were 
two trains running parallel for some dis- 
tance. This partaking of the nature of a 
race was thoroughly enjoyed by them. 
They showed great interest in all passing 
objects on the route, especially the great St. 
Louis bridge, the steamboats on the Missis- 
sippi and the iron-works of Pittsburg. 

I ought not to omit to mention for the 
benefit of those interested, that I saw while 
in Wichita, the wagon train of the Cheyenne 


;and Arapahoe Indians, consisting of some 


fifty teams driven by the Indians, under the 
management of one white employee of the 
Agency. The people of Wichita speak well 
of these Indian teamsters, and to me it was 
both pleasure and reward; the indisputable 
evidence that the example and teaching set 


\before this people were not without good 


results. 

Knowing the great interest that Friends 
have taken in the schools of the Indian 
Territory, [ think it only right to say that 


|the difference between the pupils who have 


been for any length of time at any one of 
the Agency schools in the Territory, and 
those from the Agencies west of the Mis- 
souri river, in Dakota, was such that they 
were of great benefit in forming at once an 
orderly nucleus in this school, and instract- 
ing the ignorant in those methods and rules 
necessary to be observed in a large house- 
hold. I think, however, that there is better 
material of which to make men and women 
among the Indians of the North than of the 
South, more energy of character that will 
eventually place them in the lead in civili- 
zation. A. J.S. 


o 


THE very time in which the utmost exer- 
cise of patience is needed, is the time when 
we are tempted to think that patience has 
ceased to be a virtue.—S. S. Times. 


THE right of private judgment for which 
Protestantism contends, is neither the right 


to doubt nor “‘ to think as we please.” It is 


r ee ag g | the right to listen to God when God speaks 
em, an at now when they were exiled | 


far away from their old homes, the words | 
and teachings of these missionaries were not | 
forgotten, and they were glad of the oppor- | 


to us, and the right to receive that direct 
teaching of the Spirit of God, which is one 
of the noblest prerogatives that Christ con- 
fers on all that believe in Him.—Dale. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 10, 1880. 


Ir 1s difficult to keep questions which touch 
upon political and class prejudices from being 
judged of by passion rather than by the truth. 
Slavery tended to develop in the whole white 
race of this country a spirit of harshness and in- 
justice towards the colored people. Witness how 
lately they were denied the privilege of voting in 
the Northern States, or even of riding in public 
conveyances. One of the tenderest men we ever 
knew, whose grandfather kept slaves, told that 
one day when passing along the streets of Phila- 
delphia, he saw a colored boy about his own age 
on the opposite side. Although this boy did 
nothing to annoy him, our friend caught up a 
missile and threw it at the black boy with all his 
strength. He said, “ The boy went crying down 
the street, and I went crying up, and from that 
hour I became an abolitionist.’’ This spirit of 
caste, heightened by the poverty induced by the 
civil war, and by the desire for political su- 
premacy, must offer a powerful temptation tomany 
Southern white persons to act with injustice to- 
wards the freed people. In some parts of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana there must have been 
great cruelty in many instances to the colored 
people. The testimony is abundant and conclu- 
sive as to this, But there are other large dis- 
tricts of country where the freed people have 
only shared the distress, hardships, struggles and 
poverty produced by the war. Where they 
find themselves hopelessly struggling against 
injustice and oppression, they should emigrate 


to other parts as freely as white citizens. 


When doing so, if they are sick and in want, | 


they should be helped 
and needy persons, and 
many disadvantages. 

right, so as to be equ 
law, should be secured 
Honor, justice, fairness 
community, and mercy, 


as any other sick 
the more from their 
Protection in every legal 
| in all things before the 
to them by the States, 
the true interest of the 
il demandthis. Because 
they have had two and a half centuries of slavery 
to depress them, they should be the objects of 
special consideration. If avaricious men cheat 
them, or roughs show towards them the spirit 
which led to the riot in New York during the 
earlier part of the war when the colored asylum 
was attacked, the more necessity for all right 
minded citizens to afford them the protection of 
the law. We all need to remember the query of 
our Lord, “ Which now of these three thinkest 
thou was neighbor unto him that fell among 
thieves ?”’ as well as the reply, ‘“‘ He that had 
mercy on him.” Putting aside all prepossessions, 


professing Christians especially should act upon 
the words of the Lord, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them 
likewise.” 

While, therefore, all should unite to secure 
justice to the freed people at their homes, and to 
relieve those in pressing want who are migrating 
to new lands where they can do better for them- 
selves and their children, our great duty must 
still be to press forward the work of education 
and religious instruction among them where they 
are. 


—_o 


STANLEY PUMPHREY visited Baltimore, and 
gave his address on “Missionary work in 
connection with the Society of Friends,” on 
Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 20th, 1879, and 
attended meetings there on First-day, and on 
the evenings of Second and Third days, He 
then returned to Philadelphia. He was at 
Germantown meeting on Fifth-day, the rst 
instant, and spoke from the 11th and 12th 
verses of the 84th Psalm “ The Lord God is a 
sun and shield; the Lord will give grace and 

|glory, etc.” On First-day, the 4th, he was at 
| Twelfth St. meeting in the morning and evening, 
| the latter proving a most impressive occasion. 

| On Third-day, the 6th, he left with his wife for 
| New York, where he attended the Monthly Meet- 
| ing on Fourth-day, intending to sail on Seventh- 
| day on the steamer Celtic for his home in England. 
For four years Stanley Pumphrey has been en- 
|gaged in his labor of love on this continent, 
|during which time he has attended Baltimore, 
Ohio and Canada Yearly Meetings once, Kansas, 
Western and Indiana three times, and the other 
five Yearly Meetings twice, and has been within 
the limits of every Quarterly Meeting in America 
except one of the most distant in Kansas, Truly 
our frie..d has largely approved himself asa min- 
ister of God ‘‘ in much patience, in afflictions, in 
labors, in watchings, in fastings ; by pureness, by 
knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of 
truth, by the power of God, by the armor of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left, 
by honor and dishonor, by evil report and good 
report.” His faithful labors have endeared him 
to thousands, whose loving prayers ascend for 
/him, and whose wishes for his highest welfare 
follow him as he leaves our shores, 


FROM THE LUNE TO THE NEVA, SIXTY YEARS 
| Aco, &c. London: Samuel Harris & Co., 1879. 

This little volume aims to give a picture of 
| Ackworth School, England, sixty years ago, and 
|of life among Friends at that period and since. 
| The descriptions of places and persons are evi- 
dently drawn from life, and it would be impossi- 
‘ble for one familiar with his history not to recog- 
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nize Daniel Wheeler in ‘‘ Daniel Brady.” The 
sketches of Ackworth school-life and customs are 
shorter and less particular than we could wish, 
but as far as they go they are very interesting. 
The same remark applies to the account of 
Daniel Wheeler’s life in Russia. We have often 
wondered that a brief but comprehensive ac- 
count of that remarkable man had not been 
written in a style suited to the taste of young 
people. The same can be said of other Friends 
whose lives were full of incident. 

The work before us is evidently an attempt to 
fillsome such want as here stated. It has the 

eat merit of making the reader wish it was 
onger. Though nominally a story, it is far less 
of one than many works which crowd our First- 
day school libraries. 


> — ——- 


MISSIONARY WORK IN CONNECTION 
SocigTY OF FrigNnps. By Stanley Pumphrey. This 
little book gives a comprehensive history of the For- 
eign Missionary Work carried on by the Society of 


Friends downto the present time, with interesting | 
particulars from the Home Mission fields; also the | 


names of the missionaries and a chronological table 
of events, very valuable for reference. It is neatly 
bound in cloth, and contains 76 pages. 
cents. 

To get one copy, send 12 ctnts in stamps to Alice 
Lewis, 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or 
to Nicholson & Bro., Richmond, Ind.; or ten copies 
to one address for $1. 

Please mention this to your friends. Get as many 
orders as you can and send them at once. 


DIED. 


HAMBLIN.—C. Allen Hamblin, son of Franklin 
D. and Elma M. Hamblin, and grandson of the late 
Allen Hamblin, of South Windham, 
Co., Maine, died in Camden, N. J., on the 16th of 


WITH THE) 


Price, 12! 


Cumberland | 





Twelfth mo., 1879. 
character, which was specially manifest during his 
long illness. He became religious while in health, 
and in the prospect of death he said toa friend, ‘+I 
have committed my cause to the Lord and feel entire 
trust in Him.” He adopted the principles of Friends 
from conviction. A portion of Scripture which he 
read to his mother seems applicable to him: “A book 
of remembrance, was written before Him for them 
that feared the Lord and that thought upon His name. 
And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up my jewels.” 
16th and 17th verses. 


GONZALEZ.—Twelfth month 3, 1879, Filiberto 
Gonzalez, aged 2 years, son of our valued native 
local evangelist, Augustin Gonzalez and Martina de 
Gonzalez, his wife. The sudden death of so promis. 
ing a child, after an illness of less than six hours, was 
severely felt by our dear friends, but with Christian 
resignation they were enabled to submit to the will 
of God. The child, though unable to talk, often 
joined its voice in singing hymns, and as the nurse 
Saw it start the sweet note of a hymn she thought the 


attack was passirg away, but the note was suddenly | 
interrupted, and the little one had gone to join the | 


angel band. A very large number of Catholic rela- 
tives attended the funeral, occupying most of the 
afternoon of the 4th, a meeting being held at the house 
in the western side of the city, afterward at the meet- 
ing room on Liberty Square, and again in the cemetery | 
east of the city, in which last the attendants of another | 
funeral participated. Many expressed their surprise | 
that Protestantism was better than they expected. 


He was remarkable for purity of | 


Malachi iii., 
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CHAVEZ.--Twelfth month, 1879, at Matamoras, 
Mexico, Cecilio Chavez, aged 30 years, a valued mem- 
ber and overseer of the mission church at Matamoras. 
With a full trust in Jesus he resigned himself lovingly 
into the arms of the Saviour, leaving his family of 
tender little ones in the careof Him who has promised 
to be a Father to the fatherless, and the widow’s God. 


| His loss 1s greatly felt by his brethren at Matamoras. 


LOW.—Ninth month 30, -1879, at Back Creek, 
Randol¢h County, N. C., Daisy, daughter of John and 
Ruth M. Low, aged about 4 years. 

I will present a few little notes of this event, show- 
ing the tender faith of mere children, and the conso- 
lation of the Gospel to the bereaved parents, as com- 
municated bythe mother (sister of Gulielma M. Purdie, 
of the Mexican Mission) : “ The first day of her illness 
she said to me, as I asked her what was the matter, 
that she had the sore throat, and that the Good Man 
was going to take her home, to be with cousin Annie. 
She told us to lay her out in white clothes and take her 
tothe meeting-house. I observed that she was very 
weak, and as I looked down at her she raised her 
arms and folded them lovingly around my neck, and 
then embraced her father, and in one brief moment 
passed away. It was hard to give up our little daugh- 
ter, but I had given the child to God when a baby, 
and had told Him to do as He saw fit with her. She 
has many times touched and tendered our hearts by 
her words of childlike trust in God. Albion is nearly 
well. Iam feeling very happy, for the Lord has beem 
very merciful to us.” 

These words of loving resignation show the triumph 
of the Christian over the great afflictions of life and 
the fears of death, and 1emind us of the loving labor 
of our dear sister in the revival at Back Creek in the 


}summer of 1871, when many troubled souls found 
peace in believing, and she was overflowing with joy 
and praise to her loving Saviour, and could boldly 
ask those who seemed hard of heart to accept the 


Gospel and be saved. S. A. PURDIE. 


FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING, NEW YORK, 
is held at Farmington, Fourth and Fifth-days, the 21st 
and 22nd of this month. Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders the day previous, at 2P.M. The following 
ministers are expected to be present: Luke Woodard, 
Priscilla Rogers, Lida G. Romick, and Mary Jane 
Weaver. To reach the meetings, stop at Macedon or 
Palmyra (the first the nearest), on the New York 


| Central (direct) Railroad, or at Victor or Canandaigua, 


on old road, where conveyances may be had. 
A FRIEND. 
Farmington, N. Y., First mo. 1, 1880. 


al 


DUNNING’s CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING was 
changed at the last Yearly Meeting of Baltimore to a 
four months’ meeting. The next meeting will be 


| held at Curwensville, Clearfield Co., Pa., on the last 


Second-day in First month, the 26th inst. Curwens- 
ville is on a railroad running north from Tyrone, Pa,, 
and can be reached in a day’s ride from Philadelphia. 
The other meetings are he!d at Bellefonte, Pa., on 
the last Second-day of the Fifth month ; and at Dun- 
ning’s Creek, the last Second-day of the Ninth month. 


“2 


APPLICANTS FOR HELP.—It has repeatedly hap- 
pened that Friends in Philadelphia, as well as in other 
places, especially in the Eastern States, have been 
solicited by impostors for contributions, professedly 
to support schools and other institutions in the South 
and elsewhere, and for other purposes. Some of these 
impostors are colored men, who have taken advantage 


| of the well-known sympathy of Friends for their race. 
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The object of this notice is not to discourage a wise 
liberality, but to urge very strongly that in every case 
where the facts are not known, the time and trouble 
should be taken to make inquiry. The applicant should 
be asked for his name, address and references, and re- 
quested to call again, after the inquiry has been made. 
It is believed this course of procedure will work real 
benefit to those applications which being genuine and 
deserving, can bear the test. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REVIVAL services have been held widely 
through the southern parts of New Jersey in the 
Methodist meeting-houses, and with reported 
good results. The evangelistic services at Whar- 
ton Street M. E. Church in Philadelphia, con- 
ducted by T. Harrison, have resulted in hun- 
dreds of professions of conversion. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Evangelist asserts 
that there were added to the Presbyterian 
churches of this country in 1876, 70,500 mem- 
bers ; in 1877, 61,7c0; in 1878, § 3,000 ; and in the 
year just closed, 49 000. 

THERE are connected with Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle, London, and conducted by his people, 
19 Bible schools, in which are 500 teachers and 
nearly 6,000 scholars. 


CHARLES H. SPURGEON, though only 45 years | 
old, is seriously broken in health. He is again 
at Mentone, France. 


THE Mennonite brethren are awakening to the | 
necessity of becoming an aggressive church. 
Says the Herald of Truth, “1s not the ‘Go teach 
all nations’, written for us as well as for Paul, 
Menno S:mon, and hundreds of others, who are | 
to-day earnestly laboring for the advancement of 
gospel truth. If many of these zealous modern | 
teachers do not preach the pure doctrine of the | 
Bible, or do not teach a// the truth, it becomes 
more necessary that we as a church that holds 
higher opinions of Christianity than to justify the 
swearing of oaths, conformity to the world, war, 
&c., should put forth determined efforts to make 
known the gospel as taught by the Saviour and | 
His apostles.” 

J. TREGELLES Fox, M.D., a Friend, goes out | 





to Madagascar as medical missionary for the | 
London Missionary Society. 

It is stated that during the last year the gospel | 
has been preached in a thousand cities and | 
towns in China, where it had not previously | 
been heard 


oo 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE Chicago Inter-Ocean says:—Since the | 
advent of General Grant in Chicago the city has | 
been turned upside down with fashionable recep- | 
tions. It,is a noteworthy fact, too, that at most | 
of them wine and intoxicating liquors have | 
been excluded. Would it not be wise to go a} 
little further and accept the noble example of | 

eneral Grant, and turn the wine-cups upside 
down? The example of the President and his 
wife, and the significant act of the silent warrior 
and statesman, have been most salutary. It is for 
mothers, wives, and sisters to give their firm ap- 
proval to the new reform upon the approaching 
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New Year’s anniversary, and banish from their 

tables every form of intoxicating drinks. The 

custom of the past has been fraught with great 
ril, and has brought sorrow and shame and 
lighted happiness to many happy homes, 


On the 16th of Twelfth month a petition was 
presented in the United States Senate from the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, representing 
5,000 churches and 500,000 communicants, ask- 
ing for the appointment of a commission of five 
persons to inquire and take testimony concern- 
ing the results of the liquor traffic in connection 
with crime, pauperism, public health, and the 
moral, intellectual and social well-being of the 
people; also the condition of prohibitory legisla- 
tion in the several States, and to recommend 
such additional legislation on the part of Congress 
for the suppression of the traffic in the sphere of 
national authority as they think necessary. 


PEACE. 


GEN. GRANT ON ARBITRATION,—A delegation 
of the Universal Peace Union called upon ex- 
President Grant in Philadelphia on the 26th of 
12th month, and in reply to their address ex- 
President Grant said, “ Although I have been 
brought up as a soldier, I am of the opinion that 
there should be some way of settling all difficul- 
ties and differences without a resort to arms, 
which always entails a withdrawal of productive 
labor from the country. It would be an auspicious 
time when a court of. arbitration could be es- 
tablished which could be recognized all over the 


| world as the only means for the adjustment of 


all questions in dispute. My observations while 
abroad lead me to think that there is not such a 
desire for such a means for the settlement of dif- 


| ficulties as there isin this country. In the East all 


the countries are extremely jealous of each other, 


|and it is likely that it will be long before those 


countries will consent to any settlement of dis- 
puted questions by courts of arbitration.” 

WHAT IS SAID OF WAR: 

Nuipoleon Bonaparte said, if soldiers are not 
coirupt, they ought to be made so; the worse the 
m.cn the better the soldier. 

Channing says, ‘‘ The true principle for a na- 
tion. as for an individual, is, to suffer wrong, 


| rather than to do it.” 


War is an inheritance of the savage state, dis- 
guised by ingenious institutions and false elo- 
quence.—Louts Bonaparte. 

Wars are continually proclaimed by rulers 
from motives which should rank them with 


| pirates and banditti —Channing. 


Let the poorer classes refuse to bleed and 


| suffer for the privileged few —Channing. 


It was not till Christianity became corrupted, 
that its followers became soldiers.— C/arkson. 

War and bloodshed are utterly opposed to the 
meekness and gentleness of Christianity.— Bishop 
Watson. 

The Afghan war cost £15,000,000 sterling, 13,- 
000 lives, and produced a harvest of—Two old 
wooden gates! 

Capt. Thrush says, ‘‘ Standing armies, by caus- 
ing jealousy between nations, have a greater 
tendency to promote war than peace.” 

Tarachus, one of the Christians, says, “Because 
I am a Christian, I have abandoned my profes- 
sion as a soldier.” 
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The annual cost of war to ‘‘ Christian’’ Britain, to something to be done at once, but its practical 
is more than four-fifths of all taxes. | evidence is in doing work meet for repentance, 
If the colors of a regiment must be consecra-| a true amendment of life. Thou must hate that 
ted, why not the headman’s axe, and the hang- | thou now lovest, and love that thou now hatest. 
man’s halter? | This word only occurs five times in Matthew, 

War is a custom more befitting to beasts than | once here, again in iv. 17; the other three times 
men, and better suited to maniacs than rational | in reference to the ancient cities. The expres- 
beings. |sion, Kingdom of Heaven, or more correctly, 

I warn my country against military enthusiasm | the Kingdom of the Heavens, is only used by 
and the pride of arms.—Gen. Wilkinson. Matthew; in the other evangelists the word 

TiTus CoAN writes of war: ‘‘ What is that love | Kingdom, or Kingdom of God, is used. It refers 
worth that worketh ill to its neighbor? What is| to Christ's rule in the hearts of men, like to the 
the nature of that conversion, (or regeneration) | Tule which is continuous and perfect in heaven. 
which, under the command of a man, will split} _3- 4saéas—Isaiah. The Greek form of the 
a brother’s skull with a sabre, drive a bayonet | Hebrew word. Why the voice? No voice of 
through a brother’s bowels, send a lump of lead| Prophecy had been heard from the time of Mal- 
through a brother's heart, break a brother’s|@chi. The forerunner in the East of a sov- 
bones, scatter his limbs, his blood, his brains, | ¢Teign or great personage cries aloud, “ Prepare 
and his quivering flesh with an infernal torpedo | the way.” The quotation from Isaiah xl. 3, fol- 


or a bursting shell ?” 

Yet most of the professed churches of Christ | 
say that this is the work of truly converted men, | 
and consistent with following Him who came not | 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 


> 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson 8. First month 18th, 1880. 
JESUS BAPTIZED BY JOHN.—Matt. iii. 1-17. 

GoLtpEN Text.—“ Aud lo, a voice from Heaven, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
—Matt, iii. 17. 

The account of the visit to Jerusalem when 
Jesus was twelve years old, is the single circum- 
stance recorded between the last lesson and the 
present. But nearly thirty years have elapsed, 
and the only information given is (Luke ii. 51- 
52), that He was subject to his parents, and that 
He increased in wisdom and stature (this in- 
cludes the whole physical and mental develop-| 
ment), and in favor with God and man. 


THE LESSON, 


Verse 1. John the Baptist, the forerunner of | 
Christ, appointed to prepare His way, and His 
relative by blood, occupies the important posi- 
tion of linking the Old and New Dispensations. 
He was a prophet in the fullest sense of the | 
word,—his birth had been previously announced 
by prophecy—he was the herald of good tid. | 
ings to the people. Rigidly observing himself; 
all the laws 6f the Nazurites, ne required true 
penitence in others; and showing more true hu- 
mility than any other person whose acts and 
Sayings are recorded in connection with our 
Lord’s ministry, he nevertheless showed the| 
great difference between the austerity of the old| 
prophets and the loving invitation of the new 
dispenstion. 

The Baptist shows that his baptism, though 
following out the Jewish need of purification, was 
distinguished from the other washings which 
they had practised. All proselytes had been 
required to be washed before being received into 
fellowship as Jews; now the same thing was re- 
quired of Jews. Preaching would be better 
rendered proclaiming. Seven Greek words are 








translated preach ; each of these has a different 
Shade of meaning. 

2. Repent ye—change your mind. This ex- 
pression is never used in the Gospel according to 
John, though often used in Revelation, and refers 


lows the Septuagint. 

4. The description of John’s dress shows it to 
have been similar to that of Elijah—coarse and 
rough, and that which was specially that of the 
prophets. His food was that which would be 
found in the sparsely inhabited region of coun- 
try between the Jordan, the Dead Sea and Jeru- 


|salem, Locusts were often used as an article of 


food, and wild honey seemed to have been prized 
in the time of Samuel. (See 1 Samuel xiv. 
25-26. 

5. The inhabitants of Jerusalem, where the 
temple was, went to the wilderness to be bap- 
tized; the expression is very strong, Jerusalem 


| and all Judea, but from Matthew xxi. 26 it would 
|appear to have meant, generally, a very large 


number of the people. Confessing their sins— 
there can be no advance in Christian life without 
confession : the submission of so many to baptism 
and their acknowledgment of wrong-doing shows 
how much John accomplished in preparing the 
way for Christ. 

7. By his prophetic spirit John saw that the 
Pharisees and Sadducees had not come to his 
baptism to be benefited, but only that they might 
appear to unite in a strong popular movement, 
In Luke we are told what he said to the people, 
the publicans and the soldiers. (iii. 10-14). The 
Pharisees (probably from perishim, separated), 
were the rigid orthodox Jews, whose stronzest 
feeling was contempt for those around them 
whom they considered less orthodox and rigor- 
ous than themselves. The Sadducees were self- 
ish rationalists, who would only study that which 
would exait them in social life or give them more 
power. The High Priest was generally a Sad- 
ducee. 

8. Fruits. Answerable to amendment of life, 
(Marginal reference) is preferable to meet for 
repentance. Show by your acts that inward 
change of mind and purpose toward God, which 
you have professed. 

g. Trust in hereditary privileges was the Jewish 
failing ; their endless genealogies were a snare, 
and their descent from Abraham caused them to 
be proud and haughty. 

10. The axe laid unto the root. Trees in the 
East are so precious that when cut down, the 
roots are usually cut out for fuel, &c. The whole 
tree of man’s corrupt nature and practices is to 
be cut down; the branches had been pruned be- 
fore by the law, but now the root is to be struck 
and the whole tree is to fall. 
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11. No man could have expressed more 
strongly the temporary character of baptism, as 
being only a preparation of the way for the 
Coming One than John himself. The holding, of 
the sandals or the putting them on was the work 
of the lowest menial. He that cometh after 
shall baptize with the Holy Ghost. John evi- 
dently knew of this baptism, but also knew that 
he had no power to baptize with it. Simply asa 
harbinger he had come, and his work was fin- 
ished when the other commenced. With fire— 
that which shall purify by destroying that which 
is worthless, as the chaff from the wheat. 


12. The fan will thoroughly clean the wheat, | 


so that no chaff will be left amongst it, and the 
fire will not be quenched by any amount of 
chaff, but will burn it up, till it is entirely con- 
sumed. 

13. Jesus came all the way from Galilee to be 
baptized of John. As He had been circumcised 
and had waited till He was thirty years of age 
before commencing His ministry, so now He will 
undergo the ceremonial rite of baptism, that He 
may fulfil the ceremonial law, doing all that a 
perfect Jew was called to perform, even as he 
was to be perfect also in suffering. 

14. John considered that the less worthy could 
not baptize the more worthy ; that administering 
baptism was a mark of superiority, while he felt 
the need rather of Christ’s baptism with the Holy 
Ghost. 

15. All righteousness was to be fulfilled by 
each, that nothing might be omitted. When 
Jesus submitted to John's baptism, he by that 
showed his approval of the teaching of John. 

16, The descent of the Holy Spirit appeared to 
John immediately after the baptism of Jesus, and 
oy it was seen by no other person; but as 

€ was more than a prophet, this vision was 
vouchsafed that he might know that Jesus was 
indeed the Messiah. 

17. The voice was not heard by others as in 
the case of Saul, but John received the message, 
and could say to his disciples, ** Behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 


TRUTHS TAUGHT IN THIS LESSON, 


Ist. That no virtue or sacredness necessarily 
attaches to a place of worship. John taught in 
the wilderness, not at Jerusalem. Stephen’s 


defence shows the same important truth, as does | 


also Christ's discourse to the woman of Samaria. 

2nd. That there must be a readiness to receive 
the Lord when He shall come. 
ready. 

3rd. That every prophecy regarding our Lord 
was fulfilled, the coming of John being a neces- 
Sary part of the preparation for His appearing. 

4th. That not alone did the ascetic life and 
rough garments of John draw people, but that 
the divine authority and great earnestness of his 
preaching met a response in the hearts of the 
Jews who were looking for the Messiah. 

sth. That their high appreciation 
singleness of purpose and the neat 
Christ made the people ready to prepaie for His 
appearing by confession of sins. 

6th. That in all revivals when people truly 
seek to lead better lives, some who have only 
selfish ends in view will contrive to be in com- 
pany with them. 


Zaccheus was 


' John's 


pproach of | 
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religious ancestry, or having outward religious 
privilege,is to be depended on, but true repentance 
and faith in Christ. 

8th. That John himself considered his baptism 
as something that would be done away when He, 
the Coming One, should appear. ‘“‘ He must 
increase, but I must decrease,”’ expressed his 
idea of the rite. 

th. That true repentance, producing fruits 
answerable thereto, is at the very entrance into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and is to be conjoined 
with faith in Him who was then to come, but 
who now has come and showed us all things. 
This is the most important truth. 

10. The baptism of Christ with the Spirit thor- 
oughly reforms the nature and life, producing 
obedience and all spiritual graces; the chaff is 
removed, the wheat remains ; the dross is refined, 
the gold abides, 


CORRESP 


ONDENCE. 


Patmyra, N. Y., Twelfth mo. 25th, 1879. 

Dear Friend:—We hear much said and 
see much written, as an apology for ‘water 
baptism, that there is not so much depend- 
ence on it as a saving ordinance now as two 
|to three hundred years ago. Where do these 
dear friends get their information to tbat 
effect ? 

Taking, as I do, scores of religious papers, 
and mingling with other denominations, I 
cannot see how it was possible for people 
formerly to have held more strongly to said 
|“ ordinances.” (7) 
| ‘To me it seems that there is as great need 
for teaching the spirituality of the gospel 
| to-day as then, and not to excuse tbe prac- 
tice of these things now, because of “ obe- 
| dience ” or “conscience, Kc. 
| Traly thy friend, 





A. M. Purpy. 


--- 


MEETING AND SCHOOL-HOUSES OF 
WALNUT CREEK QUARTERLY 
MEETING, KANSAS. 

ani 

| In connection with the subject of Friends’ 
| Meeting Houses referred to last week by 
Stanley Pumpbrey, he bas furnished the fol- 
lowing: | would call attention to the letter 
from Wm. P. Trueblood, brother of President 
Trueblood, of Penn College, lowa, which sets 
forth very clearly the needs of Walnut Creek 
(Quarter, situated near the northern line of 
Kansas, in Jewell, Washington and the 
| neighboring counties. That Quarterly Meet- 
\ing is the only one I bave not visited; it 
would have taken a month, and I never saw 
| the time when I could doit. If by calling 
attention to their needs, I can be the means 
of helping Friends in that district, it will be 
a satisfaction to me. The sum my corres- 
pondent would like to get, is $975, with 


7th. That not the fact of our being children of| which, and the labor and contributions of 
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the Friends of the neighborhood, he pro 
poses to build three new houses, to put three 
more in usable condition for ten years, and 
to start a Friends’ boarding school to accom 
modate one hundred students. Large re- 
sults truly for the proposed outlay. There 
are other Quarterly Meetings that also need 
help. 
LETTER FROM W. P. TRUEBLOOD TO STANLEY 
PUMPHREY. 
Gruen Etper, Kansas, Eleventh mo. 19th, 1879. 

Dear Friend:—By request of Andrew 
Wooten, whose health does not permit him 
to write at present, I will try to give as best 
I may the condition of the meeting-houses 
of this Quarterly Meeting. Glen Elder 
Meeting bas no house. We have been try- 
ing to raise enough to put up a house to 
serve the double purpose of school and 
meeting-bouse, but on account of poor crops 
it cannot be done at present. Two or three 
hundred dollars would enable us to put it up 
by a year from the present time. The house 
proposed is 26 by 36 feet. 

Walnut Creek Meeting-house, also used as 
a school-house, is a dug-out, with earth floor 
and roof. 
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dollars for a school for these two neighbor- 
hoods, I think we may furnish three hun- 
dred dollars more, and a house can be built 
which will accommodate one hundred stu- 
dents There are eight hundred members in 
the Quarterly Meeting, and nearly half have 
been received within the past four years. 
Very respectfully, W. P. TrugBioop. 





For Friends’ Review. 
VACCINATION. 


Few persons who have not examined the 
subject are aware how common and fatal a 
disease small-pox was before the introduction 
of inoculation, or the yet greater preventive, 
vaccination. Small-pox was quite unknown 
in Europe till the beginning of the eighth 
century, and no mention of any such malady 
is to be found in the Greek or Roman 
writers of antiquity. But it has been shown 
that it existed in China and Hindostan at 
least one thousand years before the Christian 
era. The spread of diseases in ancient times 
was checked by the small intercourse among 
nations, but pow the whole world almost is 





It needs a new floor and roof|brougbt into contact; and this danger to 


badly, and seventy-five dollars would make | some extent detracts from the blessings of 


it comfortable for some years to come. North 


Branch is in the same condition. 

Burr Oak house is very poor. The people 
could put up the walls and do the necessary 
work if they had the means to procure the 
roof and floor and seats. One hundred dol 
lars would cover the absolutely necessary 
expense. 

At Chalk Mound they have a good sod- 
house, with doors and windows, but with 
only an earth fluor and roof. They bave put 
up the house, and intend plastering it, 
although there are some families which mast 
be aided before the winter is over, or suffer. 

At Mount Ayre they bave been trying to 
put up a stone house, but cannot furnish the 
lumber to finish it. Qne hundred dollars 
would enable them to finish it so as to hold 
meetings. 

A school for Friends is one of the greatest 
needs of this part of Kansas. A large and 
suecessfal schoo! migbt be carried on had we 
the boarding accommodations, but the stu- 
dents are not able to pay their board and 
tuition. Most of them could pay for their 
tuition if they had the opportunity to board 
themselves. 

In some of the meetings there is a great 
work being done; I presume the most in 
North Branch and Walnut Creek, and since 
these two meetings are only three miles 
apart, in my opinion that would be the place 
to start such a school. I wish to stay here 
and work, if I can make a livelihood, and if 
thou canst in any way secure three bundred 





fraternal intercourse among nations. ‘Small- 
pox was unknown in America before 
the discovery of this continent by Col- 
'umbas, and bence it is proved to be pro- 
/pagated solely by the virus from dis- 
leased persons. In 1520 a negro suffering 
'from small pox was landed on the coast of 
| Mexico, and from him it spread with such 
|virulence that it has been estimated that 
three millions of people died of it within a 
svorl period 

Of those attacked with small-pox in Eng- 
\land before any means of prevention were 
|introduced, about one in four died. The 
number of deaths annually from it was very 
large; on the continent out of every 1000 
| deaths from all causes 66.5 were from this 
disease, and no class was exempt from it. 
On two occasions the royal line of France 
was on the point of extinctiov from this 
disorder. 

For ages the people of China appear to 
have practiced inoculation of the young 
witb the crusts from the pustules of small- 
pox, and then by great care of the patients, 
by giving mild diet and cooling drinks, and 
placing them in well aired, cool apartments, 
the disease ran its course so mildly that the 
loss by death was a very small per cent. 
The person inoculated was thereafter protect- 
ed from attack. Various travellers had 
written of this mode of treatment, but it re- 
mained for Mary Wortley Montague, whose 
letters are considered among the beauties of 
English literature, and who was the wife of 
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the English Ambassador at Constantinople, | vaccinated several times in their lives? 
to introduce the practice of inoculation into| Dr. Charlomont has recently discussed the 
England in 1723. But although it reduced | former question before a meeting of medical 
very greatly the ravages of small-pox, it bad | men in London. He asserts that it is wise 
many obvious disadvantages. It was not|to have establishments, such as one sus- 
without danger to life, and kept alive, at all tained by the government near Paris, where 
times, cases of the disease in the midst of| young and healthy cows can have the vac. 
the community. cine disease imparted to them, and from 
A further curious chapter in the history of|them virus can be furnished to physicians, 
small pox is, that the lower animals are| and especially to those who are appointed by 
liable to it. Dr. Andrew Anderson, of| the city authorities to vaccinate the children 
Glasgow, in bis “Introductory to the Study |of the poor. He holds that vaccination does 
of Fever,” states that when small-pox was| not lose its protective power, by long trans. 
raging with great violence at St. Iago, on | mission, if care is taken to propagate it from 
the west coast of New Granada—to which | marked cases of the disease, but that to re- 
a town named David, in Chiriqui, was situ-| move all doubt this mode of reinforcing its 
ated about sixty or seventy miles to the lee-| energy is desirable. 
ward—a few days before the disease ap-| Toa large extent now, virus direct from 
peared in the latter town, the small-pox bad|the cow is used by physicians, which re- 
attacked and destroyed many monkeys in| moves all possibility of transmission of any 
the forest. It has been shown that for cen-| other disease from one child to another, a 
turies cattle and horses have been liable to a| casualty almost impossible where reasonable 
disease like small-pox. In 1745, and again | care is taken to procure virus from a healthy 
in 1770, it appeared among the cattle in| infant. 
Great Britain, and was so destructive that | To the second question; Is it desirable to 
George III. called the attention of Parlia-|revaccinate? Medical science gives an 
ment to it in his opening speech in the latter | affirmative answer. Take a single fact. 
year. It was probably the dying embers of ‘‘ Since 1843,” says Aitken, “revaccination 
this epidemic which attracted the attention | has been compulsory in the Bavarian army. 
of Dr. Jenner to certain facts connected} From that date till 1857, not even a single 


with the dairy people of Gloucestershire. case of unmodified small-pox has occurred, 
It was observed by them that people who| nor a single death from varioloid.’’ 


had sore hands from milking cows affected | 
with the vaccine disease did not have the 
small-pox. Dr. Jenner, instead of despising 
& popular opinion, examined it. After much 
investigation, on the 14th of Fifth month, 
1796, he took lymph from the band of Sarah | 
Nelmes, who had the vaccine disease from | 
milking a cow affected with it, and inoculated 
a healthy. boy. He took the disease, and | 
went through it in a regular manner. Now) 
came the crucial test. Virus was taken | 
from a pustule of a person having the small- 
pox, and inserted, but no disease followed. 
After great labor, perseverance and patience, | 
in spite of opposition, clamor, abuse and | 





Conclusions: If all infants were carefully 


| vaccinated smallpox would die out of the 


world. All parents are bound to have their 
children vaccinated, in duty to the com- 
munity and to their children, to protect the one 
from the danger of infection, and the other 
from the constitutional injury and personal 
deformity arising from small-pox. 

Persons vaccinated in childhood should be 
revaccinated before coming of age, and also 
in case of an epidemic of small-pox occur- 
ring, or the individual being exposed to con- 
tagion in any way. 


Habits of the Orang.—W. F. Hornaday 


alarm, Dr. Jenner succeeded in introducing | states of an orang-outang in his possession, 
the practice of vaccination so generally that|seven or eight months old: He exhibited 
for a time small-pox was almost annihilated | fully as much intelligence as any child under 
in some districts of country. \two years of age, with all the emotions of 

From time to time medical men have ob-| affection, dislike, anger, fear, cunning, play- 
served that even cases protected by vaccina-|fulness, and even ennui. When teased 
tion were liable to a modified small-pox,| beyond endurance he would first whine fit- 
called varioloid. At irregularly recurring | fully, but if the teasing were continued, be 
periods there are some unknown conditions | would throw himself upon the floor, kicking 
which greatly favor the spread of this dis-|and screaming and catching his breath as 
ease. Hence the question bas arisen: Does | loudly and naturally as a big, spoiled child. 
the vaccine virus lose its activity by long| He was afraid of strangers as a rule, but 
transmission from one human being to an-| decidedly attached to my Chinese servant 
other? Also, does vaccination when well|and myself. When alarmed by a large dog 
performed gradually fail in its protective |or other animal, he would shuffle up to me 
power, and should persons therefore be re-|and climb witb all baste into my arms. 
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When a cat came near him, be would grab 

it by the tail with the very same action, and | 
bright mischievous expression of face, that 

we bave all seen in human children. W. F. H. 

notes great variety in the expression of 
countenance, also the peculiar manner of 
carrying the young astride the hip, precisely 

as do the Coolie women of Hindoostan. The 

nests are built as a man without tools would 

make himself a shelter for the night by pil- 

ing leafy branches loosely in the fork of a tree. 

These retreats are deserted when the leaves 

have so dried as to make the sticks uncom- 

fortable. The animal very seldom descends 

to earth, where its long arms, heavy body 

and short legs render it very clumsy.— 
American Naturalist. 


—<— © 


THE UTES. 


General Sherman is reported as saying 
that ‘‘ when the matter of settlement with 
the Utes is turned over to the army, the Utes 
as @ nation will cease toexist. Unless there 
is an unconditional surrender of all those 
engaged in the Meeker massacre, the tribe 
will be swept from the face of the earth. He 
has never had faith in Ouray, and believes 
him a typical Indian, of extraordinary cun- 
ning and ability. The army in that section 
is all ready for war, although the weather is! 
and will be severe for several months. The} 
troops can stand it better than the Indians, | 
who bave no place to leave their families | 
and no courage.” 

It is to be hoped that such sentiments | 
were never expressed by the General of the! 
army. They are unjustandcruel. A man’s 
long established character should have some | 
value. Ouray has established the reputa-| 
tion of being a friend of the whites, and an | 
abettor of the civilization of his people. He) 
has restored the captive women and all stolen | 
property. That he should be unable to com- 
pel the White River Utes to surrender all 
those guilty of the killing of Agent Meeker, | 
is searcely a mutter of surprise to those who | 
know the limited power of a ‘ peace chief” | 
over the braves, and who remember that) 
the surrender of the eleven men called for | 
would be regarded by them as equivalent to) 
a submission to death by the halter. Again, 
why should the whole tribe be exterminated 
for the guilt of a few? Do we treat white | 
communities thus? Is it civilized to do so? | 
Is it Christian? Has all the wisdom of the | 
United States authorities been exhausted, | 
and must they fall back upon indiscriminate | 
and cowardly destruction of innocent and) 
guilty alike. Is Susan Ute to be shot too? | 
We have every reason to feel the deepest | 
abhorrence of the killing of Agent Meeker | 
and his employees. But we fully believe | 
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that patient and persistent effort would yet 
end in the arrest of tbe Indians who are 
verily guilty. Since the above was written 
Col. Hatch has started for Washington with 
Ouray and several of the Utes, including 
Chief Douglass and a few others who were 
implicated in crimes. 


el 


GOD LIVETH STILL. 


God liveth still ! 
Trust, my soul, and fear no ill. 
God is good; from His compassion 
Earthly help and comfort flow ; 
Strong is [is right hand to fashion 
All things well for men below. 
Trial oft the most distressing, 
In the end has proved a blessing ; 
Wherefore, then, my soul, despair ? 
God still lives, who answers prayer. 


God liveth still ! 
Trust, my soul, and fear no ill. 
He who gave the ear its mission, 
Shall He slumber once, or sleep ? 
He who gave the eye its vision, 


Sees He not when mortals weep ? 
God is good; His ear aitendeth, 
When the sigh our bosom rendeth ; 
Wherefore, then, my soul, despair ? 
God still lives, who heareth prayer. 


God liveth still! 
Trust, my soul, and fear no ill. 
Is thy cross too great and ponderous ? 
Cast on Him thy grievous load ; 
God is great; His love is wondrous, 
He will speed thee on thy road. 
Trust and mercy, sundered never, 
Are His attributes forever ; 
Wherefore, then, my soul, despair ? 
God still lives, who answers prayer. 


God liveth still ! 
Trust, my soul, and fear no ill. 
Is thy yoke of sin too galling ? 
Christ Himself hath set the® free, 
Borne for thee their weight appalling, 
Cast them in oblivion’s sea ; 
Now in sin no longer living, 
All is peace through God forgiving ; 
Wherefore, then, my soul, despair ? 
God still lives who heareth prayer. 


God liveth still! 

Trust, my soul, and fear no ill. 

When the world would let thee perish, 
Pathless all thy tangled way, 

God the nearer draws to cherish 

Him who makes the Lord his stay ; 

Children oft that most He loveth 
Thus with strictest rod He proveth. 
Wherefore, then, my soul, despair ? 
God still lives, who heareth prayer. 


God liveth still ! 
Trust, my soul, and fear no ill. 
Be thy life, until its ending, 
One long course of grief or need ; 
God, in love the trial sending, 

Thus to heaven thy soul would lead ; 
Then will dawn, when cares are ended, 
Joy and peace forever blended ; 
Wherefore, then, my soul, despair ? 

God still lives, who heareth prayer. 
— From the German of Fohn Fred. Zihn. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 6th inst. 


GREAT BrITAIN.—Later details received of the dis 
aster at the bridge over the Frith of Tay contain very 
conflicting statements as to the number of passengers | 
on the lost train, some estimating it as high as 300, | 
while others place it below 150. On the 31st, after | 
several unsuccessful attempts, a diver discovered a| 
first-class carriage, but no bcdies were found in it, and 
it is said no first class passengers were on the train. | 
The part of the bridge which fell comprised eleven of | 
the longest spans over the central and navigable part of 
the river. The bridge had eighty-five spans in all, the | 
longest being 245 feet, and its total length was about 
two miles; at the highest point it was 130 feet above 
high water. It was opened for traffic in Fifth month, 
1878. The official railway report of the disaste: says 
the falling girders made a very clean break from the 
part left standing; the ends of the rails were torn 
asunder, and the part remaining wrenched from their 
fastenings for a few yards. Whether, as was supposed, 
tle fall of the bridge was caused by the wind, will 
probably never be known. The severe gales of that 
day were felt in various parts of the country, doing 
much damage on land, and some to shipping. 

The mill-owners of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire and Cheshire have resolved that the demand of 
the operatives for a ten per cent. advance in their 
wages, was premature. At Ashton-under-Lyne, the 
masters have refused the application of the cotton- 
spinners for a five per cent. increase. 

IRELAND.—It was announced at the 
year that the fund raised by the wife 
Lieutenant, in aid of the distress, then amounted to 
£8,300. The Lord Mayor of London had received 
£3,000 for the same object, £500 being given by the 
Bank of England, and $500 was sent by an [Irish so- 
ciety in Chicago, IIl., to the Mayor of Limerick. The 
coadjutor of the Archbishop of Tuam, in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of £1000 from Roman Catholic churches 
in England, says that no amount of private charity can 
cope with the impending famine in Ireland, and that a 
system of remunerative public works alone can be 
effectual. 

FRANCE.—At Paris, a thaw had begun on the 29th 
ult., after thirty two days of freezing, the thermometer 
at one time falling to 8° below zero; the coldest 
weather on record there. The drift ice in the Seine 
has since been so heavy as to cause some damage and 
much alarm. Several of the brisges were rendered 
unsafe, and travel over them was stopped for a time. 

At President Grevy’s New Year’s reception of the 
diplomatic representatives, the German Ambassador, 
addressing the new Premier, on behalf of his own 
government, and also on his own account, emphatically 
assured him of the continuance toward this Ministry 
of the friendly sentiments felt toward the former one. 
The Papal Nuncio expressed pleasure that the head of 
the Cabinet was a man whose broad and conciliatory 
views, lofty character and sentiments of toleration 
gave assurance of an equitable, liberal and impartial 
use of power. M. de Freycinet in reply, said that he 
cherished no hostility to the Roman Catholic religion, 
but only wished to remove it from too close contact 
with political affairs, and thus avoid difficulties. The 
new Minister is a Protestant. 

SPAIN.—On the 3o'h ult. as the King and Queen 
were driving through the gate of the royal palace in 
Madrid, a young man of nineteen, a Galician, and by 
occupation a w , fired at the carriage with a pistol, 
but no one was hurt. The assailant was arrested. 

AusTRIA.—The danger from the flood in the Danube 
was increasing on the 3d. Merchants were trying to 
remove their corn to places of safety; the towns of 
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close of the 
of the Lord 
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Krems and Stein were partly overflowed, and fears 
were felt on the Ist and 2d that Vienna would be 
flooded. 

Russta.—A dispatch to the London Standard from 
Vienna asserts that the Russian Nihilists have reported 
among the peasants that the Czar, by decree, has 
ordered the landed proprietors to divide their estates 
among the peasantry. On the estate of Count 
Schouvaloff, in the district of Sergieveskoi, the peas- 
ants seized the castle, expelled the servants, and sacked 
it. Peasants from some neighboring communities have 
joined the rioters, and soldiers sent to disperse them 
were met with showers of missles. The Go/os of St. 
Petersburg asserts that the country between the Volga 


,and Don is famine stricken, and that many persons 
| have already perished. 


The Prefect of Tsaritsin has 
gone to St. Petersburg to ask aid for that place. 
Turkey.—The British Ambassador, on the rst inst., 


| suspended official relations with the Porte, his demands 


respecting the Mohammedan priest and the missionary, 
mentioned last week, not having been complied with. 
It is believed, however, that the matter will be favor- 
ably settled. The latest report is that the Ambassador 
and the Porte have agreed that the Mohammedan 


| priest shall be removed to an island having a Christian 


population. 

It is stated that a terrible famine prevails in some 
districts of Armenia, that the authorities are powerless 
to help, and it is feared that famine will become gen- 
eral along the eastern frontier of Turkey. In Northern 
Persia also, a similar condition exists, and it is said 
there is only a two months’ supply of food to sustain 
the people for the next seven months, 

AFGHANISTAN.—On the 23d ult., before the arrival 
of the British reinforcements from India, the Afghans 
attacked the intrenchments near Cabul, but were met 
with a counter attack by cavalry and artillery, and de- 
feated. During the night they withdrew from Cabul, 
and the British forces reoccupied it the next day. The 
line of communication with India, and the country 
around Cabul, were afterward ‘cleared, and General 
Roberts reported on the 31st, that the country was 
quiet, and some of the inhabitants who bad left Cabul 
were returning. The principal Afghan leader has pro- 
claimed the eldest son of Yakoob Khan as Ameer. 

Japran.—The town of Hakodadi, in Yezo, was partly 
destroyed by fire on the 7th ult., about 2300 houses 
being burnt. 

An American engineer has been authorized to con- 
struct a railroad in Yezo, from the coal fields of the 
interior, through the capital of the island, to a port on 
the northwestern coast, a distance of 53 miles, and has 


| Sailed for this country to purchase materials. 


CuBpaA.—The Havana Gazette publishes a circular 
addressed to all Governors of provinces, declaring that 
henceforth primary instruction will be obligatory for 
all children between the ages of 6 and 10 years 
Parents not complying with this order will be fined. 

Domestic.—An Italian vessel brought into Balti- 
more, Md., on the 3d inst., eleven persons, five passen- 
gers and six of the crew, of the British steamer 
Borussia, the abandonment of which at sea ina sinking 
condition was mentioned last week. These persons 
oe picked up after three days’ exposure in an open 

at. 

The coinage at the Mint in this city during 1879 
amounted to 32,133,700 pieces of the value of $24,- 
724,883, made up as follows: Double eagles, $207,630; 
eagles, $384,770; half eagles, $301,950; three-dollar 
gold pieces, $3,030; quarter eagles, $38,900; gold 
dollars, $73,030; silver dollars, $14,807,100; half 


| dollars, $5,900; quarter dollars, $14,700; dimes, 


$150,100; hve-cent pieces, $291,100; three-cent pieces, 
$41,200; cents, 16,231,200. In addition to this 1,54! 
proof trade-dollars were coined. 





